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full time, yet the man-power situation was such that one man only was as-
signed to the job, aided and abetted by our representatives in the field.
There was neither time nor energy to make contacts with the Military
Academy or with the Infantry Officers' Training Camp or to study psychiatric
considerations in the classification and assignment of soldiers to jobs. No real
progress was ever made toward the inclusion of a psychiatric evaluation of the
personality in the selection of officers or noncommissioned officers. We cannot
say that we really influenced the rotation policy, despite recommendations in
this direction. Too many major personnel policies were adopted with little or
no specific thought as to their influence on mental health. It is reasonable to
believe that the War Department should have stimulated more home-front
participation in order to increase the motivation of the civilian toward the
wholehearted winning of the war. In turn this would have been reflected In
the improved morale of the troops.
On the basis of our experience we feel strongly that a far greater effort
should be devoted to the field of preventive psychiatry. The projects in which
we Invested time and effort could, be developed and much expanded for
peacetime application. The projects that we neglected or left after only a
feeble beginning should be Intensively pursued. Possibly new projects should
be Investigated.
The most important functions of military psychiatry are primarily pre-
ventive: to give counsel and advice regarding the attitude of military men
toward their jobs; to minimize environmental stresses which tend to Impair
the efficiency of the personality; to Increase environmental supports to the per-
sonality. The psychiatrist, with his training and experience In evaluating
personality-environmental relationships, should learn how to point out the
"'why'* and "how" of constructive, preventive effort.